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acknowledge a system of things" denned as he defines them. Nor 
would he have to admit that the dichotomy Dr. Schiller suggests 
is futile. He would have seen that it is very necessary if life is not 
to be called a monistic illusion. He would have seen that things 
may be together— with and different— from each other; that they 
may be as real as the experience of them, and the experience as they. 
What Mr. Gifford means by that very ambiguous word system is 
most obscure. Does he mean a whole, a class, an aggregate, or a 
collection? The first is certainly impossible, despite monistic argu- 
ments to the contrary; the other kinds of "unities" are what prag- 
matism has insisted on as against the "block universe." We may, 
therefore, assent that reality is experience and yet insist that many 
aspects of experience imply "a bare vkr), a sheer potentiality," just 
as other aspects imply minds other than our own. That ' ' within ex- 
perience form and content imply each other " is an ignoratio, and is, 
in any event, not proved. As well say that the marble implies the 
idea of the statue or the chisel which embodies the idea. The 
finished statue does imply both idea and content. But it is mere 
misunderstanding to accuse the pragmatist of believing in a finished 
world; nor does the finished statue at all account for the union of 
form and content. That they are not the same is obvious to any 
one but a monist. Pragmatism aims to show how they came together. 
But, admitting for the moment that form and content do imply one 
another, can it be argued hence that there can be no "non-psychical 
vk-q " ? Only on the presuppositions of the homeopathic philosophy, 
which destroys all differences in the one arch-hooligan, the absolute. 
For on those presuppositions alone is the divine identical with the 
indeterminate. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
Oxford, England. 
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The Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic. John Vknn. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1907. Pp. 604. 
It appears to me that Dr. Venn's book is peculiarly opportune at the 
present time; and deserves more attention than is apt to be accorded to a 
second edition, especially when such does not represent a work wholly 
recast and rewritten. In his modest introduction to the first edition, the 
author does not claim great originality in his treatment of his subject, 
and states that his main guiding influence was that of Mill, who domi- 
nated the thought of intelligent students to an extraordinary degree a 
generation ago. The preface to the second edition is, if possible, more 
modest, and leaves the reader to find out for himself the value of the book. 
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Dr. Venn's debt to Mill is, of course, evident to any one familiar with 
the famous " System of Logic," and I do not propose, in the present 
notice, to enter into a detailed criticism of his successive chapters on 
terms, propositions, hypothetical and disjunctive judgments, definition, 
division, induction, the syllogism, the inductive methods, and the rest. 
There is not one of these chapters which may not very profitably be read, 
whether by the novice or by the trained logician of any school, for though 
Dr. Venn has kept the frame or outline of a logic with which we have all 
become familiar, he has treated each subject with an independence quite 
his own; and, it is important to remark, an independence born not of a 
mere love of independence, but which has its root in a broad knowledge 
of the sciences, a conscientious desire to tell the exact truth about things, 
and a wholesome fear of the baleful influences of passion and prejudice. 
So striking is this characteristic that I wish to place it in the foreground. 
It is seldom that one meets with an author so willing to speak with hesita- 
tion in the presence of insufficient evidence, so little tempted to urge upon 
his readers pet theories of his own, so ready to stop talking where his 
knowledge ceases. 

I have said that the appearance of the book is peculiarly opportune, 
and have been impelled to say this, not chiefly because of the author's 
contributions to especial departments of logical doctrine, such as the 
theory of hypothetical and disjunctive propositions, or that of the rela- 
tion of the syllogism to induction. I have been impelled to say it because 
of the general standpoint taken and the temper of mind exhibited in the 
book. We are fallen, I think, on evil times; there has been in the past 
few years a distinct exacerbation of the tendency to irresponsible and 
rhetorical writing. Once we were taught that truth was a something to 
be reverenced and obeyed; now we are given to understand in certain 
quarters that she is a trollop that we may order about with a good deal 
of freedom. Many of us believe that this view of things will, in time, 
bring its own cure, and that subjective and objective will again be held 
worthy of clear distinction. Meanwhile, those who still believe in science 
are rendered uneasy by the prevalence of what seems to them a confusion, 
unnecessary in itself, and which may easily serve as a basis to unwhole- 
some superstitions. Such will find in Dr. Venn's volume a statement, 
always cautious and moderate, but which does not discredit science as a 
whole nor seem to lend authority to petulant exaggerations of the igno- 
rance of man. It is a good thing for the man who is in danger of falling 
into the error that we make truth rather than find it, to come upon such 
a sentence as the following : " Nature, as the ground and foundation of 
our inductions, shows no distinction between the past and the future. 
We must regard it as stretching alike in both directions, with supreme 
indifference both to our feeble powers of studying it and to our personal 
interests in contemplating it. Those powers and those interests make the 
distinction between the past and the future one of paramount importance 
to us men as observers and agents, but they can not transfer this impor- 
tance into the objective connection of the phenomena themselves " 
(p. 124). 
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Dr. Venn does not regard empirical logic as an ultimate science, and 
in his first chapter he lays down certain postulates which it should accept 
as its foundations. The first of these is the duality accepted in common 
sense and in science — the duality consisting of the world of external 
objects, on the one hand, and of the observer, on the other : " The exist- 
ence of an external world, in fact, is just one of those questions which a 
man must be left to settle with his metaphysician, but which he has no 
reason to introduce in the case of any quarrel between himself and his 
logician. He can not utter any of the precise statements of logic, or 
any of the looser ones of common life: he can not claim to be right upon 
any subject of discussion, he can not be shown to be wrong: he can not 
even ask a question which goes outside his own private feelings : without 
admitting all that we require for our present purposes " (p. 3). In other 
words, both in common life and science we find that we are dealing with 
objects — not merely with our sensations and feelings, but with objects — 
and are making inferences concerning them. Empirical logic is con- 
cerned with our method of procedure. It may describe it, and bring U3 
to a clearer knowledge of its significance; it may not enunciate proposi- 
tions in contradiction with the actual edifice of our knowledge. 

I feel like going a little farther than Dr. Venn, and maintaining that 
the metaphysician has no more right to do this than the logician. What 
a man may be left to settle with his metaphysician is not, I take it, 
whether there is an external world, but what the external world is. That 
is to say, the metaphysician may carry a little farther the analysis of our 
knowledge, and try to make clear what, for certain purposes, was rather 
uncritically assumed. And I feel sure that, did Dr. Venn care to be a 
metaphysician, he would hesitate long before he would allow any train 
of metaphysical reasoning to conduct him to what appears to be a frank 
repudiation of the actual knowledge of the world possessed by mankind. 
Mill was not so careful ; he accepted a dualism, too ; but he has said thing3 
which certainly lay him open to the charge of inconsistency. 

Other postulates brought forward by Dr. Venn are: the objective uni- 
formity of the external world, independent of our attitude of knowledge 
or ignorance towards it; the essential sameness of the world to all ob- 
servers; the fact that the logician must leave the external world undis- 
turbed, if inferential processes are to be valid; the acceptance of the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsity; and the assumption that words must 
have some definite meaning in the minds of all who use them, and that 
we have a right to change the form of expression so long as the meaning 
is not interfered with. 

It is clear to one reading this list that Dr. Venn has limited carefully 
the province of the inductive logic. One who chose to write a logic 
broader in its scope would certainly regard these postulates as worthy of 
extended discussion. But, for the purpose in hand, it seems justifiable 
to assume them and merely to define their significance. It will be ob- 
served that they are all tacitly accepted in the sciences generally, and 
that their repudiation would result in hopeless confusion. And this 
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brings me back to the thought upon which I have dwelt above, namely, 
that Dr. Venn has written his work fully alive to the responsibilities 
which the indubitable existence of a considerable body of knowledge, in 
part satisfactory, and in part held with reservations, lays upon the 
shoulders of the logician and the philosopher. Men have had a long 
experience of the world; in some directions human knowledge has been 
pretty well systematized; the solitary thinker should think more than 
twice before he decides to treat all this lightly. If his conclusions come 
into collision with what it seems reasonable to accept as the basis of the 
inductive logic, he should distrust them; and if his conclusions seem to 
be very startling and interesting, he should distrust them all the more. 
I have left myself little space to dwell upon the special topics treated 
in Dr. Venn's book. I have found of great interest : his discussion of the 
laws of causation, and more particularly his treatment of coexistences 
as having much the same significance for inference as sequences; his 
chapters on definition and division, which keep very clearly in view the 
practical aims of scientific investigation; his emphasis upon the mislead- 
ing character of the account usually offered us, in works on logic, touch- 
ing the process of inductive inference — the false suggestion of clearly 
recognizable causes and effects represented by capital letters and letters 
not capitals — and his insistence upon the necessity of a stroke of creative 
genius upon the part of the discoverer, that he may detect the presence 
of the property to be generalized; his modified acceptance of Mill's view 
of the relation of the syllogism to induction. 

Everywhere the discussion is cautious; sometimes it is hesitating, as 
though the author were reluctant to commit himself. In his chapter 
" On Certain Foundations of Mathematics," the question of the origin 
and nature of the certainty we feel about the axioms and conclusions of 
geometrical reasoning is referred to, and we find in a subjoined note the 
following words : " at the risk of destroying any trust the philosophical 
reader may entertain about my right to touch these questions at all, I 
must frankly admit that I can not claim to have arrived at any confident 
judgment upon the matter. Fortunately, as above remarked, such a final 
judgment is not necessary for present logical purposes " (p. 474) . 

The chapter just referred to I have found one of the most interesting, 
and, yet, in certain respects one of the least satisfactory in the book. 
Dr. Venn is not so much concerned with the origin of geometrical axioms 
as with " the nature of the geometrical subject-matter," namely, the sur- 
faces, lines, and points with which we have to deal. He is, of course, as 
well equipped as any one to deal with mathematical concepts as such, and 
he is a skilled logician. But I am inclined to think that logic, as he has 
chosen to set its limits in the present volume, must find the question of 
the ultimate nature of mathematical concepts one that lies beyond its 
province. Have we not seen that the empirical logic accepts the duality 
of external world and observing mind, leaving to the metaphysician the 
further discussion of the matter? And if we will enter into discussions 
touching the nature of space and time and their demarcations, are we not 
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on metaphysical ground? For my part, I do not believe that we can 
treat of the ideal surface, line, and point, as these exist for the mathe- 
matician, and distinguish them from surfaces, lines, and points, as di- 
rectly revealed in sense experiences, without entering into questions 
touching the subjective and objective, appearance and reality, which are 
unequivocally metaphysical questions. The chapter on " Psychical 
Standards and Units " carries one, I think, into much the same field. 

However, these are matters on which we should all decide to hold our 
opinions, if we have opinions, tentatively. Dr. Venn has set us an 
example of candor and modesty which we would do well to follow. 

As for the style of the book, it is clear and simple, offering no unneces- 
sary difficulties to the reader; the learning of the author will be appre- 
ciated by the discriminating, but unnecessary references have been care- 
fully avoided, and there is no show of learning at all. The temper of the 
work reminds one of the writings of Henry Sidgwick; but the present 
volume, while retaining all the patient fair-mindedness of the " Methods 
of Ethics," is much more readable. In closing, I may say that Dr. Venn 
made his reputation long ago, and the critic of the present day can do 
little either to make or to mar it. But the present-day critic may well 
regard it as a serious duty to urge upon the attention of the rising gen- 
eration a work of such solid worth, and one which so admirably represents 
the scientific spirit at its best. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 

Columbia University. 

Lefons elementaires de psychologie et de philosophie. A. Eey. Paris : 

Edouard Comely & Co. 1908. Pp. viii-4- 1042. 

A most comprehensive outline of psychology and philosophy is given 
by Professor Key. We are usually inclined to look with suspicion upon a 
volume which includes so many subjects as does this one. But upon read- 
ing the book through one sees that the different fields have been well cov- 
ered. The volume contains the following subjects: psychology (pp. 
1-459), esthetics (pp. 461-485), logic (pp. 487-683), ethics (pp. 685-929), 
and metaphysics (pp. 931-1009). The treatment of these subjects is ex- 
tremely systematic and modern. In fact, a lecturer or instructor in such 
subjects as psychology, logic, ethics, or metaphysics could easily do him- 
self credit by following the outline of topics and the treatment given. 

Psychology is well handled. A thoroughly reliable and modern view 
is presented. Such aspects as the motor side of ideal processes, the bio- 
logical function of consciousness, and, in the case of attention and 
memory, the pathology of the subject, are given. As the portion devoted 
to psychology gives such facts as may be found in the modern text-book, 
an abstract of the contents is not necessary. To indicate the general char- 
acter of the treatment, however, I shall give the topics followed in the 
discussion of attention. The author first defines attention and then gives 
the various kinds, as spontaneous and voluntary. Under the topic " Psy- 
chological Aspects" he discusses concentration, adaptation, fluctuation, 



